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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 803, 
Letter to Amos and Caroline Willetts, after her re- 
turn from Westbury Quarter. 
“ Philadelphia, 11th mo. 7th, 1849. 
“My pgeaR FRriENDS,—I should do injustice 
to you, after sharing so largely in your hospitality 
and kindness, as well as to my own feelings, did 
I omit to give you an evidence of our affection- 
ate remembrance since returning home. Our 


transit from city to city was quick and pleasant. 


The weather was fine; and to crown all, in 
the retrospect of our visit the mind was peaceful. 
Our home feels very sweet, and the warm greet- 
ing of kindreds and friends is truly precious, 

“Tn the contemplation of the many mercies and 
favors conferred upon us, the language arises : 
‘What shall we render unto our gracious Bene- 
factor for all his benefits?’ 1t continues to be 
the desire of my heart, not to keep back any 
thing that may be called for;, feeling too, that 
after all it is a mercy that He accepts our im- 
perfect services and,so richly rewards for every 
sacrifice. 

“Our Quarterly Meeting has just passed. 
When the state of Society is brought into view, 
particularly in our Select Quarterly Meetings, 
sadness and suffering are often my allotment: 
because, in this department, I look for more. 1 
want us to be in that state the disciples were 
: formerly ; when, being assembled, and the doors 
shut, (all who had not followed him being ex- 
eluded,) he appeared in their midst, proclaiming 
‘Peace be unto you.’ Then our meetings would 
be seasons of comfort and refreshment, wherein 
all would be united and strengthened together, 
and we could harmoniously journey forward ; but 
it seems there is yet in the camp something to 
retard our advancement, whether it be the wedge 
of gold, the Babylonish garment, or aught else, 
comparable to the accursed thing, I must leave ; 
but I believe we are called to an individual 
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search, and that this must be cast out of the 
camp, before we shall be able to stand before our 
enemies, firm and steadfast in the cause of the 
Truth we have espoused.. . . « » « . 

“We have a little band that do love to mingle 
together, both in religious and social intercourse, 
and I trust that nothing will be permitted to 
separate us. I am persuaded that it is our privi- 
lege to be united in an indissoluble band, and as 
we keep near the Divine Master, he will keep us 
in his love : ‘ Lo, [ am with you always, even unto 
the end,’ is a heart-cheering promise to all his 
disciples. 

“Though outwardly distant, I desire that ‘we 
may often meet in spirit, where true Christians 
find their best point of union, and be refreshed 
with those consolations which are ancient and 
new. Your attached friend, 

H. J. Moors.” 

1st mo. 2nd, 1850, she writes—“ I am recover- 
ing gradually from a severe attack of remitting 
fever, wherein much physical suffering was en- 
dured, and after six weeks of the best nursing 
and medical attention, I am yet weak and help- 
less. For nine days the fever continued with 
little abatement, attended part of the time with 
sick stomach, causing great physical distress. 
My mind for the most part was favored to centre 
to the only sustaining Power, and I could re- 
joice in feeling at peace, when the end of all 
terrestrial things was brought into view. Well 
do I know, that I am an unprofitable servant, 
but such is the goodness and mercy of our com- 
passionate Father, that he accepts us, imperfect 
as we are, if he sees the desire and intent of the 
heart is to serve him, and to love him above all 
other objects. I felt drawn to attend the funeral 
of our dear, departed Martha Hillis, and had ae 
comfortable mingling with the bereaved family : 
though bowed under a sense of their great loss, 
it was evident they felt a supporting arm ex- 
tended for their help in the needful time. We 
stood long at the ground, and I think it proba- 
ble I contracted cold there. 

“4th mo. 1850—‘Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night, showeth know- 
ledge,’ according to scriptural language, that 
every where and in all things the attentive mind 
may be instructed—but we are not so instructed 
because the mind is so full of other guests, that 
the spiritual teacher, the Divine Instructor, is 
crowded oat. I desire for myself an increase 
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of that kind of attention that will enable me to 
hear the still, small voice of Truth, and distin- 
guish it clearly from other voices: ‘My sheep 
hvar my voice and follow me, and the voice of a 
stranger they will not follow.’ 

Oh blessed Shepherd! may I ever follow thee 
without reasoning on consequences: but in sim- 
ple dedication yield to thy requirements! fully 
believing thou caust open the way and provide 
the means to fulfil all thy commands, which are 
righteous and just. May I cleave to thee and 
lean upon thee, and not to my own understand- 
ing!” 

By the 5th. mo. her health was so far estab- 
lished that she was enabled to attend, with a 
minute, the Southern Quarter, and in the ensu- 
ing month the Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, 
and after the fulfilment of duty in these visits, 
returned to her home, bearing the ‘olive branch 
of peace.” The following letter, written while in 
Baltimore, gives some account of her exercises. 

“ Baltimore, 6th mo. 3rd, 1850. 

“ My dear Brother,—I feel as if a letter was 
due thee, both as an expression of the grateful 
reception of thine, and to give thee some par- 
ticulars of our movements. 

“Our letter from I. Atkinson’s was closed on 
5th day. The day of public meeting, several 
of the town inhabitants assembled with us, and 
I believe it was acknowledged by all to be a 
solemn baptizing opportunity. Thy feeble sis- 
ter was enabled to perform the part allotted to 
her, with the answer of peace. 

“ The lukewarm and indifferent were exhorted 
to greater faithfulness—the feeble minded en- 
couraged—and those who were afar off, invited 
to come and prove for themselves, that the Good 
Being, the Kather of Spirits, was requiring 
nothing of his children but what contributes to 
their happiness, even in the present life; while 
the uncertainty of its continuance, and the re- 
wards of the future, should ‘so teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.’ I believe Friends were prepared 
to give us the endorsement of acceptance, had 
the custom becn continued—but the feeling was 
enough. 

“Yesterday, we attended Lombard Street 
Meeting. Much change is apparent since our 
residence here. Many have been removed, and 
the vacant seats in the galleries, and near them, 
are not filled up. The query of the prophet 
presented: ‘ Your fathers, where are they? and 
the prophets, do they live forever?’ A feeling 
of sadness covered the mind, as there was felt 
too little of the life- stirring principle, giving 
strength and vigor to the mind, that is obedient 
to its teachings—preparing it also to fulfil the 
measure of service in the Church. Very 
many kind inquiries have been made for thee 
, and sister on the Eastern Shore and in Balti- 
more. I think’a visit to the former place would 
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enlist thy interest and sympathies for the rem- 
nant of a people ‘scattered and peeled,’ but who 
might yet become strong and powerful, if faith- 
fully enlisted under the banner of Truth, the 
invincible and all powerful principle that can 
subdue an host of opposition. ‘Ob that my peo- 
ple were wise! how should one chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight;’ isa lan- 
guage that oft presents itself when I perceive 
our members taken captive by the spirit of the 
world ; led away as into a strange land; wander- 
ing upon the barren mountains of an empty 
profession, where ‘ there is neither dew nor rain, 
nor ficlds of offering.’ I had looked toward at- 
tending the small meeting at Ellicott’s Mills, but 
find they have no mid-week meeting the week 
the Monthly Meeting is held. We have been in- 
terested in visiting the Monthly Meeting Sehool, 
established a few years since. The kind atten- 
tion of our friends here have been truly grate- 
ful. Yesterday, we dined with a dear cousin of 
mine. She is one of the good Episcopalians, 
whose prayers and alms have ascended as a sweet 
memorial, leaving a blessing on her family, who 
seem guthered undera heavenly influence. They 
took us a ride to their pleasant English cottage 
—a summer residence, to which they remove 
this week; returned with them to tea, and fin- 
ished a pleasant day. . ° 

“Do not, dear brother, suppose ‘these inter- 
vening circumstanccs take the mind from the 
object of concern. Although we find it sweet 
and pleasant thus to mingle with our Friends, I 
can make the acknowledgment, that it is my 
chief joy, ‘my meat and my drink, to do the 
will of my Heavenly Father,’ as it is manifested 
to the mind. This is the only sustenance that 
can sustain it, or give it life. The morning is 
bright and the weather a little warm; we have 
sat by a fire nearly all the time since leaving 
home. With much love, 

I remain affectionately, thy sister, 
‘ H. J. Moore.” 

“Sth mo. 21st. Since my return from the 
South, such sweet peace and satisfaction have 
rested upon my spirit, as to remind me of that 
sabbath, wherein there is some danger of taking 
flight from further exercises: however, I believe 
the Master will not permit this, for but recently, 
I have had the evidence that there is yet fur- 
ther service for me, poor, weak and frail, as I 
know myself to be. The service seems to be 
near home, within our own Quarterly Meeting. 
I have made a beginning to-day by attending the 
Meeting at Haverford, my dear William and T. 
Turnpenny accompanying. We found there a 
large gathering for the place, and heard our 
friend E. Davis was expected. She came in 
soon after we were seated, and we could feel 
together, and labor harmoniously for the blessed 
cause. I can rejoice in the evidence that a num- 
ber is yet left in our different mectings, who can 
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and do in spirit cry unto the Father, ‘Spare thy 
people, Oh Lord! and give not thy heritage to 
reproach.’ These are the salt that I hope will 
preserve us from being cast out, and trodden 
under foot of men, yea of those who watch for 
our halting, and will triumph when they per- 
ceive we are allowing our testimonies to fall. 

“10th mo. It is a great thing to be faithful 
in little things. I thave been instructed in a 
sentiment expressed by Fenelon, ‘ Little things 
are little things, but to be faithful in little 
things, is something great.’ All we have to do 
is to attend to the inspeaking word, and to be 
resigned to its directions, and the divine work 
will prosper, and the poor instrument will feel 
that to God only belongeth the glory and praise. 
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“ Camden, 3rd mo. 2nd, 1851. 

During our absence from home, th@mind has 
often recurred with affectionate feelings to my 
dear brother and sister, and the inclination felt 
to commune with you through this medium, 
prompts the use of the pen to tell you of our 
whereabouts. After Quarterly Meeting, we came 
on to this place in company with several Friends* 
who are journeying through the land on a mis- 
sion of love. I felt a wish to attend this par- 
ticular meeting and to visit the friends of my 
earlier days; which has been nearly accom- 
plished. We have dined with one, and tead 
with another; and it has been mutually pleasant 
to revive the feelings and scenes of by-gone 
days. . . This morning we shall sit with the 


The most talented or gifted are nothing, and can | little company of Friends, and at half past six 
do nothing, independent of his power, that can|®2 appointed meeting will be held for the in- 
in the smallest degree advance his glorious cause habitants generally. To-morrow we expect to 
in the earth, or bring peace to their own minds. leave Camden and return to Smyrna, where a 
tEattew ty Qecah Mint meeting is appointed for the evening. 5 
lee : ; Our ancient and worthy Friend, Sarah Cowgill, 
Philadelphia, \0th mo. 17th, 1850. | ig very well, and bright for one of ber age. She 
“ My dear Sarah,—Since we met and min-| enjoyed having her friends, and her house was 
gled so sweetly at S. Comfort’s, | have been en- | full—more strangers than usual in attendance. 
gaged variously—at times attending the meet-/ There is little improvement in this section. Hos- 
ings of our Quarter, as way seemed to open. | pitality and kindness, however prevail to an unu- 
Feeling a concern to visit the families of Radnor | sual extent. . . In sincere love I remain 
Preparative Meeting, our Monthly Meeting set Your attached sister, 
me at liberty with its unity, to accomplish the H. J. Moore. 
service. I was favored to get nearly through, (To be continued. 


when an attack of indisposition caused me to re- | 
turn home: but truly did I experience the Scrip. | /#TTER FROM WILLIAM SAVERY TO ELIZABETH 


ture fulfilled, that ‘He who putteth forth his | GURNEY, (FRY.) 


own goeth before them.’ Yes, blessed be his | 13th of 4th mo., 1798. 
great and adorable name, he prepared all the way| Dear Frizenp :—As I left thee unwell, and 
before me, and was ever the saving strength of , without having it in my power to take thee af- 
his feeble, dependent servant. | fectionately by the hand, as I was inclined to 
‘‘T had not heard, dear Sarah, of thy last at- | do, it gave me great pleasure to receive thy kind 
rack until a few days ago—and then I was pleased | letter, which brings no complaint of thy pre- 
to learn thou wast getting better. Surely we can | sent want of health; for, I assure thee, I feel 
sympathize with each other, in being afflicted, as | interested in thy welfare and happiness every 
in other things. Experience teaches us to feel | way. 
for each other. In relation to myself, I have} My attachment has not been more cordial or 
often had to be thankful for those dispensations agreeable to any young Friend in England, and 
that humble the mind and prostrate the physical | my heart leaped with joy to find thou art will- 
powers and energies. Yes, to kiss the rod and { ing to acknowledge a state of hunger and thirst 
bless the hand that appointed it! And yet I | after righteousness, which, if thou cherish and 
fully believe that He afflicteth not willingly the | dwell in, thou never need to doubt, my dear 
children of men. From causes unseen and we | Sane, will eventually he crowned with the 
known to our finite conceptions, these visitations | heavenly promise, “thou shalt be filled.’”” Thou 
come upon us. And Oh! that through and un- | art favored with amiable and benevolent dispo- 
der all, we may keep the faith and patience of | sitions, which 1 hope thou hast wisely deter- 
the saints, knowing that our Father is all-wise { mined shall not be eclipsed by a conformity to 


and merciful, and cannot but do right. 
Affectionately thy friend, H. J. Moors.” 


As the time of the ensuing Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting approached, her feelings were 
again enlisted to mingle in sovial and religious 
fellowship with the wcmbers composing it, and 
by a letter, we find she was permitted to enjoy it 
both in mecting and out of meeting. 


the god of this world, nor enslaved by its ru- 
diments and maxims, its philosophy and vain 
deceit ; but rather with a holy magnanimity, re- 
gardless of the world’s dread laugh, thou wilt 
resolve to implore the omnipotent hand that 
formed thee for glory, immortality, and eternal 
life, to finish the glorious work he has begun, 


* P. Cadwallader, C. Foulke and E. Bernard. 
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by creating thee anew in Christ Jesus unto 
every good word and work ; bringing thee un- 
der the dominion of His own power and spirit, 
the fruit of which is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. 

I know, my dear, thou hast, and wilt have, 
many temptations to combat with; thou wilt, 
doubtless, be frequently importuned to continue, 
with thy gay acquaintance, in pursuit of that 
unsubstantial and false glare of happiness, which 
the world, in too bewitching and deceitful colors, 
holds out to the poor young, unwary traveller, 
which, if he be ensnared with, most certainly 
ends in blinding the intellectual eye, from dis- 
cerning the uncontaminated source of soul-felt 
pleasure, resulting from a humble heart, at peace 
with its God, its neighbor, aud itself. Thou 
asks my advice my dear friend, and without 
any premeditation, when I sat down, I find I 
have been attempting it; but it is very evident 
thou art under the especial care of an infinitely 
better Instructor, who has already attered his 
soft and heavenly voice, to teach thee that the 
first step toward religion is true humility ; be- 
cause, in that state only we can feel the need 
we have of an arm, stronger than human, to 
lean upon, to lead us out of, and keep us from 
polluting things, which hinder our access to, 
and confidence in, that boundless source of pu- 
rity, love, and mercy ; who, amidst all the vi- 
cissitudes of time, is disposed to be our invin- 
cible Shepherd, Guardian, and Friend, in whom 
we may trust and never be afraid; but this 
blessed coufidence is not, cannot be enjoyed 
by the gay, the giddy, proud, or abandoned vo- 
taries of this world. 

It is the peculiar privilege of those who are 
sincerely endeavoring te wash their hands in in- 
nocency, that they may compass the altar of God 
availingly. I have experienced what it is to be 
under the imperious and slavish dominion of my 
own uncontrolled passions; and I know that 
such a state is abundantly mixed with the worm- 
wood and the gall, and I have been, through 
adorable mercy, convinced there is an infinitely 
more happy one to be attained, even in this life ; 
an enjoyment, under the perfect law of liberty, 
of that serene state of mind, wherein there is 
no condemnation ; as Paul speaks, the lawof the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus setting the soul 
free from the law of sin and death. I do not 
pretend, my dear friend, to boast myself as 
having attained such an uninterrupted state, yet 
the transient foretaste which we partake of, in 
proportion to our obedience to revealed duty, is 
enough to inspire the soul of every Christian 
soldier, so to run, through God’s mercy and 
grace, that we may obtain the full and complete 
enjoyment of it. 

There are many formal professors of religion, 
who think to obtain peace with God, by a criti- 
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cal exactness, and even rigid austerity in out- 


-ward observances, and outside formalities, as 


well as many, who, from constitution or habit, 
are always exhibiting the dark and gloomy side 
of religion, not having, in my humble opinion, 
their minds sufficiently expanded by just con- 
ceptions of the adorable love and mercy of God ; 
and both of these spread ga discouraging report 
of the good land, or of the way which our Hea- 
venly Father has appointed for us to obtain po- 
session of it. I speak only my own experience, 
dear Elizabeth, when I say, that whenever 1 have 
found my way more than usually strewn with 
thorns, I have generally discovered, on a deep 
scrutiny of my heart, that it has been the fruit 
of some open or secret departure from the paths 
of obedience and virtue; so that I am confirmed 
that itis in our own ways we are corrected ; 
but the ways of the Lord are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all his paths peace. I know very well 
that the most virtuous, being children of frail 
humanity, and this world not designed to be 
the place of their undisturbed rest, but a school 
of discipline to prepare them for a better, are 
subject to afflictions as well as others ; still there 
is this difference in the midst of them all, that 
while the votary of this world is overwhelmed 
with murmuring and repining, and agitated with 
sorrow, which worketh death, under the afflic- 
tive dispensations, that all, more or less, in. the 
wisdom of Providence, for our good, must pass 
through in this life; the humble Christian, 
believing that even afflictions from His sovereign 
hand are mercies in disguise, and that all things 
shall work eventually for good to them that love 
and fear Him, is strengthened, through the 
Lord’s love and mercy, to say, ‘‘ The cup that 
my Heavenly Father hath blessed, shall I not 
drink it?” for our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for usa far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory, while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen ; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” On the other hand, the tem- 
poral enjoyments of this life, being sanctified to us 
by the hand that gave them, and the world used 
without abusing it, the peace, comfort, and ra- 
tional enjoyment of them is doubly tasted by 
the religious and grateful soul. My dear child, 
my heart is full toward thee; I have written a 
great deal more than I expected; but I would 
fain take thee by the hand, if I were qualified 
so todo, and ascend as our Heavenly Father 
may enable us, together, step by step, up that 
ladder, which reaches from earth to heaven ; but 
alas! my weakness is such, I can only recommend 
both myself and thee to that good hand, that 
is able to do more abundantly for us than we can 
either ask or think; and bid thee, for the pre- 
sent, in much Christian affection, farewell. 
WitiiaM Savery. 
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A PRAYER BY ARCHBISHOP FENELON. 


Oh my God! while so many of thy children 
are unconscious of thy presence, in this glorious 
scene of nature that thou presentest to them, still 
thou art not far from any one of them. Thou 
art near us, but we do not perceive thee; our 
passions blind us. Thus, Oh Lord! thy light 
shineth in the darknéss, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not. Thou discoverest thyself 
everywhere, but men do not see thee. All na- 
ture speaks of thee, and resounds with thy most 
holy name; but its voice is uttered to deafened | 
ears—they will not hear. Thou art near them 
and within them, but they fly from themselves 
and from thee. They would find thee, Oh thou 
eternal and holy light, fountain of all pure and 
unfailing felicity, life of all true existence, if they 
would seek thee within their souls. But alas! 
thy good gifts that declare the bounty of the 
giver, turn their attention from the hand that be- 
stcws them. ‘They live in thee without thinking 
of thee ; or rather they die, for to be ignorant of 
thee isdeath. Thou supportest them in the arms 
of mercy, and they are unconscious of it. It is 
because thou art within them, in the temple of 
the soul into which they never enter, that thou 
art hidden from them. 

The order and beauty of the creation is like a veil 
that hides thee from their weak vision. The 
light that should enlighten, blindsthem. Thou 
art too high and too pure to be perceived by their 
gross senses. - The earthly-minded cannot com- 
prehend thee. Frightful darkness that envel- 
opes the children of men! when they can see 
only shadows, and even truth appears a phantom: 
when what is nothing seems all to them, and 
what is everything isas nothing to them. What 
do I see in all nature? God! Godin every- 
thing, and God alone! Who does not see thee, 
has seen nothing. He is as if’ he were not, and 
his whole life is as adream. Sorrow to the soul 
that has not seen thee, that is far from thee, 
without hope, without consolation! But blessed 
already are they who seek thee, who thirst for 
thee! Unspeakable the felicity of those who re- 
joice in thy immediate presence, from whose eyes 
thou. hast wiped away every tear, whose hearts 
are filled with thy love and thy presence ! 


Martin Luther, thus notices the new discove- 
ries of his day :— 


_ “Tam now advertised that a new astrologer | 
is risen, who professeth to prove that the earth 
moveth and goeth about—not the firmament ; the | 
sun and moon, not the stars—like as when one 
sitteth in a coach, or in a ship that is moved, | 
thinketh he sitteth still and resteth ; but that the | 


earth and trees do move and run themselves. | 
Thus it goeth, we give up ourselves to our own | 
foolish fancies and conceits. This fool (Coper- | 
nicus) will turn the whole art of astronomy up- 
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side dorn, but the Scripture showeth agd teach- 
eth another lesson, when Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still, and not the earth.” 


LETTER OF CATHARINE PHILLIPS. 
“Swansea, 6th of the Seventh mo., 1778. 

“Esteemed Friend,—I have several times 
thought of writing thee since our return from 
Bristol, but till now have neglected it; and as I 
know not but we may pretty soon turn homewards, 
it may appear the less needful for me to do it; 

ut as my wind still bends towards thee, in an 
affectionate concern for thy more firm establish- 
ment in the Truth, I am willing to tell thee so, 
and earnestly request thy constant attention to 
its dictates; that thereby thou mayest be led out 
of corrupt self in all its appearances, and conse- 
quently, into that holy simplicity of mind and 
manners, which characterizes a disciple of Christ. 

“‘T have been much afraid lest thou shouldst 
settle down in a partially converted state, and af- 
ter having deeply tasted of the terrors of the Lord 
for past sins, which indeed were flagrant, shouldst 
content thyself with forsaking them, and neglect 
to press after inward righteousness. 

I hope thou wilt excuse me for being thus 
plain with thee, and that I shall explain my mean- 
ing in some degree to thy satisfaction, when I 
tell thee, that the observations I have made at 
thy aiming after grandeur or show in thy appear- 
ance and furniture, have given me pain, as 1 know 
it to be the fruit of a mind not truly or fully 
humbled. 

‘In the general, in the infancy of religion, 
when conviction for past offences has gone deep 
enough, the mind is very scrupulous and fearful 
of receiving a fresh wound by the indulgence of 
the natural inclination; and frequently is led 
into so strait a path, that when it has been well 
disciplined by the cross, a iittle more liberty is 
allowed in the use of some things, which in thct 
state it was restrained from. ‘This has appeared 
to me as passing under the dispensation of John 
the Baptist, which was preparatory to that of 
Christ, and must be experienced in our religious 
progress. For, although the necessity of the 
outward shadowy beptism cease, we must be 
plunged in Jordan, the river of judgment: and 


|as John appeared in great austerity and mortifi- 


cation, having ‘a garment of cawel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins, and his meat was 
locusts and wild honey ;’ so renewed minds must 
know that life to be slain, which delights itself 
in grand appearances and delieavies, and be con- 
tent with mean things; so as to walk in contra- 
riety to the world, and be sequestered from it, as 
John was in the wilderness. And under this 
dispensation of mortification, the mountains and 
hillsare brought down, and the valleys are exalt- 
ed, and the way of the Lord is prepared; unto 
which, as the soul is reconciled, rough ways are 
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rendered Smooth, and crooked paths straight; 


and the salvation of God is revealed; and there 
is an entering into the innocent liberty of the 
Lord’s children, in the use of his creatures. For 
although ‘John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing,’ the Lord Jesus came eating and drinking yet 
in reverence and fear ; and though he was ‘ Lord of 
all, he became of no reputation, ’ and took upon 
him the appearance of. a servant. 

‘Well, my friend, these things are written 
for our instruction, and are worthy our attentive 
consideration, that we may see whether we are 
endeavouring to enter ‘through the gate into the 
city’ of the saints’ solemnities. We read,— 
‘Straight is the gate, and narrow is the way 
which leads to life;’ and alas! ‘few find it.’ 
The indulgence of the fleshly mind and natural 
inclination, prevents many from seeing it; and 
though some have seen it, they have not steadi- 
ly persevered in striving to enter in; and there- 
fore have rested short of that perfected righteous- 
ness they had once a prospect of. Let not this 
be thy case, but earnestly desire that thy under- 
standing may be fully opened into this holy 
highway which leads to the kingdom, and thine 
eye be preserved single to God’s honour, that 
thou mayest be enabled so to run as to obtain 
the glorious crown of immortality. 


‘Consider, thou hast set out late in this im- | 
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to the soul of the true servants, who seck their 
Master’s praise, and not their own.—Futhergill. 


A visit to the residence of Cowper, from First 
Impressions of England and its people, by 
H. MILier. 


‘“‘T had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
procure a guide acquainted with the walks of the 
poet, and had inquired of my conductress (an 
exceedingly obliging person, 1 may mention,— 
housekeeper of the gentleman to whom the 
outermost of the two gardens belongs), as of 
several others, whether she knew any one at once 
willing and qualified to accompany we for part 
of the day in that capacity. But she could be- 
think herself of nobody. Just, however, as we 
stepped out from the garden into the strect, there 
was an old woman in a sad-colored cloak, and 
bearing under the cloak a bulky basket, passing 
by. ‘Oh!’ said the housekeeper, ‘there is just 
the person that knows more about Cowper than 
any one else. She was put to school, when a 

| little girl, by Mrs Unwin, and was much about 
her house at Weston-Underwood. Gossip, gos- 
sip! come hither.’ And so I secured the old 
woman as my guide; and we set out together for 
| Weston and the pleasure-grounds of the Throck- 
niortons. She was seventy-one, she said; but 


portant race, and therefore it behoves thee to;she walked every day with her basket from 


use great diligence in endeavoring to overcome | Weston-Underwood to Olney,—sometimes, in- 
thy spiritual enemies; all of which will be mani- | deed, twice id the day,—to shop and market for 


fested, as thine eye is single, for then thy ‘ whole | her neighbors. She had now got a basket of 
body will be full of light;’ so that thou wilt be | fresh herrings, which were great rarities in these 
preserved from entering into a league with such | | parts, and it behoved her to get them delivered : 

of the old inhabitants of thine heart as are ap-} but she would then be quite free to accompany 
pointed to utter destruction me to all the walks in which she had seen Squire 


‘‘ The Israelites were deceived by the appear- | 
ance of the wily Gibeonites, thinking them to 
have come from a far country, when they were | 
near neighbors; as many, for want of cautious | 
watehing in the light, which maketh manifest | 
what is hurtful in its tendency, have been: decei- | 


Cowper a hundred and a hundred times,—to the 
‘Pheasant’ s Nest,’ and the ‘ alcove,’ and the ‘ ave- 
'nue,’ and the ‘rustic bridge,’ and the ‘ Wilder- 
ness,’ and ‘ Yardley oak,’ and, i in short, anywhere 
| andeverywhere. I could not have been more in 
luck: my delightful old woman had a great deal 


ved, and united with those dispositions, in one | to say: she would have been equally garrulous, 
shape or another, which were for judgmeat. I doubt not, had Cowper been a mere country 

“ And it just presents further to say, Beware | squire, and Mrs. Unwin bis housekeeper; but as 
of that which is without the sacred limits of di-| be chanced to be a great poet, and as his nearer 
vine prescription. So wilt thou be preserved friends had, like the planets of a central sun, 
from all the snares ofa subtle enemy, who, so| become distinctly visible, from their proximity, 
long as he is permitted to tempt us, can suit his | by the light which he cast, and were evidently 
baits to every station and situation of life, and to | | to remain so, her gossip about him and them [ 
every stage of our religious experience; which | found vastly agreeable. ‘The good Squire Cow- 


manifests the propriety of our Saviour’s precept, | 
not only to one but to all of his disciples, ‘Watch | 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation.’ ” 


If ministers are not baptized into the cloud, 
(which though dark and heavy, has in it the di- 
vine rain,) they cannot minister of its dew to 
others. Men, yea corrupt men, may hold their 
persons and gitts i in admiration, and speak well 
of them, but praise of the uninitiated is a wound 


per! she said, —well did she remember him, in 
his white cap, and his suit of green turned up 
‘with black. She knew the Lady Hesketh too. 
A kindly lady was the Lady Hesketh ; there are 
few such ladies now-a-days: she used to put cop- 
pers into her little velvet bag every time she 
went out, to make the children she met happy; 
and both she and Mrs. Unwin were remarkably 
kind to the poor. The road to Weston-Under- 
wood looks down upon the valley of the Ouse. 
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‘ Were there not water-lilies in the river in their 
I asked; ‘and did not Cowper some- 
times walk out along its banks ?’?—‘O yes,’ she 
replied; ‘and I remember the dog Beau, too, 


season ?” 


who brought the lily ashore to him. Beau was 
a smart, petted little creature, with silken ears, 
and had a good deal of red about him.’ 

“My guide brought me to Cowper’s Weston 
residence, a handsome, though, like the Olney 
domicile, old-fashioned. house, still in a state of 
good repair, with a whitened many-windowed 
front, and tall steep roof flagged with stone ; and 
I whiled away some twenty minutes or so in the 
street before it, while my old woman went about 
dispersing her herrings. Weston-Underwood, 
as villages go, must enjoy a rather quiet, do- 
nothing sort of existence, for in all that time 
not a passenger went by. The houses—steep- 
roofed, straw-thatched, stone-built erections, with 
the casements of their second stories lost in the 
eaves—straggle irregularly on both sides of the 
road, as if each house had an independent will 
of its own, and was somewhat capricious in the 
exercise of it. There isa profusion of well-grown, 
richly-leaved vines, trailed up against their walls: 
the season had been unfavorable, and so the 
grapes, in even the best bunches, scarcely exceed- | 
ed in size our common red currants; but still | 
they were bona fide vines and grapes, and their | 
presence served to remind one of the villages of 
sunnier climates. A few tall walls and old gate- 
way columns mingle with the cottages, and these | 
are all that now remain of the mansion-house of 
the Throckmortons. One rather rude-looking | 
cottage, with its upper casement half hid in the | 
thatch, is of some note, as the scene of a long 
struggle in a strong, rugged mind,—honest, but | 
not amiable,—which led ultimately to the pro- | 
duction of several useful folios of solid theology. 
Tn that cottage a proud Socinian curate studied 
and prayed himself, greatly against his will, into 
one of the soundest Calvinists of modern times : 
it was for many years the dwelling-place of 
Thomas Scott; and his well-known narrative, 
‘The Force of Truth’ forms a portion of his his- | 
tory during the time he lived in it. The road I 
had just travelled over with the woman was that 
along which John Newton had come, in the Jan- 
uary of 1774, to visit, in one of these cottages, 
two of Scott’s parishioners,—a dying man and | 
woman; and the Socinian, who had not visited 
them, was led to think seriously, for the first time, 
that he had a duty as clergyman which he failed 
to perform. It was along the same piece of road, 
some three years later, that Scott used to steal, 
when no longer a Socinian, but still wofully 
afraid of being deemed a Methodist, to hear New- 
ton preach. There were several heaps of stones 
lying along the street,—the surplus materials of 
a recent repair,—that seemed to have been gath- 
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grit of the Oolite; and one of these lay, opposite 
the windows of Cowper’s mansion. The first 
fragment I picked up contained a well-marked 
Plagiostoma; the second, a characteristic frag- 
ment of a Pecten. I bethought me of Cowper's 
philippic on the earlier geologists, which, how- 
ever, the earlier geologists too certainly deserved, 
for their science was not good, and their theolo- 
gy wretched; and I indulged in, I dare say, 
something approaching toasmile. Genius, when 
in earnest, can do a great deal; but it cannot 
put down scientific tfuth, save now and then for 
avery little time, and would do well never to try. 

“ My old woman had now pretty nearly scat- 
tered over the neighborhood her basket of her- 
rings, but she needed, she said, just to lovk in 
upon her grandchildren, to say she was going to 
the woodlands, lest the poor things should come 
to think they had lost her; and I accompanied 
her to the cottage. It was a humble, low-roofed 
hut, with its earthen floor sunk, as in many of 
our Scottish cottages, a single step below the 
level of the lane. Her gracdchildren, little girls 
of seven and nine years, were busily engaged 
with their lace bobbins: the younger was work- 
ing a piece of narrow edging, for her breadth of 
attainment in the lace department extended as 
yet over only a few threads; whereas the elder was 
achieving a little belt of open-work, with a pat- 
tern in it. They were orphans, and lived with 
their poor grandmother, and she was a widow. 
We regained the street, and then, passing through 
a dilapidated gateway, entered the pleasure- 
grounds,—the scene of the walk so enchantingly 
described in the opening book of ‘The Task.’ 
But, before taking up in detail the minuter fea- 
tures of the place, I must attempt communica- 
ting to the reader some conception of it asa 
whole. 

“The road from Olney to Weston-Underwood 
lies parallel to the valley of the Ouse, at little 
more than a field’s breadth up theslope. On its 
upper side, just where it enters Weston, there 
lies based upon it (like the parallelogram of a 
tyro geometrician, raised on a given right line) 
an old-fashioned rectangular park,—that of the 
Throckmortons,—about half a mile in breadth 
by about three-quarters ofa milein length. The 
sides of the enclosure are berdered by*a broad 
belting of very tall and very ancient wood ; its 
grassy aréa is mottled by numerous trees, scat- 
tered irregularly ; its surface partakes of the gen- 
eral slope; it is traversed by a green valley, with 
a small stream trotting along the bottom, that 
enters it from above, nearly about the middle of 
the upper side, and that then, cutting it diago- 
nally, passes outwards and downwards towards the 
Ouse through the lower corner. About the mid- 
dle of the park this valley sends out an off shoot 
valley, or dell rather, towards that upper corner 


ered from the neighboring fields, but had been | furthest removed from the corner by which it 
derived, in the first instance, from some calcareous | makes its exit; the off-shoot dell has no stream 
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a-bottom, but is a mere grassy depression, dotted 
with trees. It serves, however, with the valleys 
into which it opens, so to break the surface of 
the park that the rectangular formality of the 
lines of boundary almost escape notice. Now, 
the walk described in ‘The Task’ lay along three 
of the four sides of this parallelogram. The poet, 
quitting the Olney road at that lower corner 
where the diagonal valley finds egress, struck up 
along the side of the park, turned at the nearer 
upper corner, and passed through the belting of 
wood that runs along the top; turned again at 
the further upper corner, and coming down on 
Weston, joined the Olney road just where it en- 
ters the village. After first quitting the high- 


that sagacious bird is not all the time thriftless- 
ly engaged in “tapping the hollow beach-tree” 
for the mere idle purpose of empty sound, but 
spends its summer seasons in picking those holes 
in which it lays its store of food for the winter, 
where the elements can neither affect it or place 
it beyond their reach ; and it is considered a sure 
omen that the snowy period is approaching when 
these birds commence stowing away their acorns, 
which otherwise might be covered by its fall. I 
frequently paused from my chopping to watch 
them in my neighborhood, with the acorns in 
their bills, half clawing, half flying round the 
tree, and admired the adroitness with which they 


ring their winter’s provisions, for it appears that 


way, a walk of two furlongs or so brought him | tried it at different holes until they found one of 
abreast of the ‘ Peasant’s Nest;’ after the first | its exact calibre; when, inserting the pointed end, 
turning atop, and a walk of some two or three | they tapped it home most artificially with their 
furlongs more he descended into the diagonal val- | beaks, and flew down fur another. Bu their 
ley, just where it enters the park, crossed the | natural instinct is even more remarkable in 
rustic bridge which spaus the stream at the bot-| the choice of the nuts, which you will invariably 
tom, marked the doings of the mole, and then | find sound; whereas it is a matter of impossibili- 


ascended to the level on the other side. Near | 
the second turning he found the alcove, and saw | 


the trees in the streamless dell, as if ‘sunk, and 
shortened to their top-most boughs;’ then com- 
ing down upon Weston, he passed under the 
‘ light and graceful arch ’ of the ancient avenue ; 
reached the ‘ Wilderness, as he was nearing the 
village ; and, emerging from the thicket full up- 
on the houses, saw the ‘thrasher at his task,’ 
through the open door of some one of the barns 
of the place. Such is a hard outline, in road- 
map fashion, of the walk which, in the pages of 
Cowper, forms such exquisite poetry. I entered 
it somewhat unluckily to-day at the wrong end, 
commencing at the western corner, and passing 
on along its angles to the corner near Olney, 
thus reversing the course of Cowper, for my old 
woman had no acquaintance with ‘The Task,’ or 
the order of its descriptions ; but after mastering 
the various scenes in detail, I felt no difficulty 
in restoring them to the integrity of the classic 
arrangement.” 


THE WOODPECKER. 


In stripping off the bark I observed it perfora- 
ted with holes larger than those which a musket 
bullet would make, spaced with most accurate 
precision, as if bored under the guidance of a 
rule and compass, and many of them filled most 
neatly with acorns. Earlier in the season I re- 
marked the holes in mostly all the softer timber, 
but, imagining they were caused by wood insects, 
I did not stop to examine or inquire; but now, 
finding them studded with acorns firmly fixed in, 
which I knew could not have been driven there 
by the wind, I sought for an explanation, which 
was practically given me hy Captain § ’s 
painting out a flock of woodpeckers busily and 
noisily employed ix the provident task of secu- 


ty, in selecting them for roasting, to pick upa 
batch that will not have half of them unfit for 
use, the most safe and polished looking very fre- 
quently containing a large grub generated within. 
Even the wily Indian, with all his craft and ex- 
perience, is unable to arrive at anything like an 
unerring selection; while in a large bagful that 
we took from the bark of our log, there was not 
one containing the slightest germ of decay. They 
never eucroach on their packed store until all on 
the surface are covered, when they resort to 
those in the bark, and peck them of their con- 
tents without removirg the shell from the holes. 
Kelly’s Excursion to California. 
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Drep,—On the lith of Seventh month, 1855, at 
his residence in Bensalem, James Knicut, a mem- 
ber of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

. On the 29th of Twelfth month, 1855, at 
| her residence in Moreland Township, Racuex L. 
Townsend, widow of Ezra Townsend, aged about 
40 years—a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 9th of Second month last, at his 
residence in Bensalem, JonaTHAN Paut, in the 8Ist 
year of his age,—a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 

. On Fourth day, 28th of Second month last, 
Joun TrimBLe. formerly of Baltimore—a member 

| of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, in the 82d year 
| of his age. 
; =——, On Fifth day, 29th of Second month last, 
JacoB Hamer, in the 85th year of his age—a mem- 
| ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
—, On the 2d inst., Abram Bext, of the city 
of New York, after a few days’ illness. 

, On the evening of the 2Ist of First month 
last, at the residence of her friend Martha Jobson, 
Middletown, Delaware County, Pa, Mary G. 
Fourkg, in the 52d year of herage. A few days 
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before her close she remarked, ‘‘ The way is now 
clear; I have nothing to do but wait my Master’s 
time.” Thus leaving to her relatives and friends 
the consoling belief that she has exchanged this 
world of trouble for one of endless peace. I[nter- 
ment at Friends’ burying Ground, Concord, on the 
24th. 

Diep, At Ercildoun, Chester County, on the 4th 
inst., HANNAH Lukens, in the 62d year of her age. 
The deceased was an elder of Fallowfield Monthly 
Meeting. and could truly sympathize with those 
who were called to the ministry, frequently feeling 
herself drawn to accompany them as a travelling 
companion fn their religious concerns. She was 
highly esteemed in the neighborhood where she 
resided, and her quiet deportment, united with a 
gentle, loving and unobtrusive spirit, seldom failed 
to awaken corresponding feelings in the minds of 
others with whom she mingled. In her last illness 
she was concerned for the welfare of her relatives 
and friends, counselling some who were near not 
to give way to feelings of discouragement, and 
sending messages of kindness and love to others 
whe were absent. Her example through life and 
in the hours preceding death, were calculated to 
lead those around her into a close consideration 
of the principles by which she was actuated, and 
to induce them to strive for the attainment of a 
similar end, by following the same guide. Having 
thus fulfilled her mission, she was prepared to 
pass from mortality, without an obstructing view, 
humbly depending on that power which had sus- 
tained her, and trusting in Him alone whose good- 
ness and mercy endureth forever. 


The following, is from the pen of Thomas 
Gilpin, published in the Inquirer of 1851. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN.—THE PROGRESS AND 
DESTINIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 


The notice in the Inquirer respecting the ex- 
tension of the Anglo-Saxon, or now the English 
race, in Europe and America, taken from the 
London Atheneum, induces some further reflec- 
tion upon it, and also upon the anticipation how 
far in general intercourse we may have a com- 
mon language through the world. 

It is needless now to say that this prospect is 
most likely to be carried out by the extension of 
the English or American language, and with it 
the liberal, political and religious institutions 
which have accompanied it in its progress; and 
it is proper here to advert to the history of the 
settlements which have taken place on our own 
Atlantic coast of North America—to the further 
acquisitions connected with them, and to the 
time they were formed. 

Before the time of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, the European settlements in North Ameri- 
ca had scarcely begun from that country, or from 
the rest of Europe. But after that time, when 
the principles of reform commenced, and the 
more liberal ideas of Republicanism to be spread 
abroad, all the emigrations from England to 
America took place—and they’ occurred at the 
only period of English history when her civil 
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and religious government bore features of a re- 
publican character. It was then the Puritans 
and Roundheads came into New England—the 
Catholics, under a reformed or hmited constitu- 
tion, came into Maryland, and the Friends into 
Pennsylvania. 

The suspension of the Monarchical Government 
took place at the death of Charles First, in 1649, 
but this government was resumed at the restora¢ 
tion of Charles Second, in 1660, when the re- 
publican spirit which prevailed for some time be- 
fore that interval, continued a short time after it, 
and was transplanted, with the English emigrants, 
into the English colonies. But this was not all, 
the’spirit of liberty, which had been carried and 
engrafted so successfully into all the external 
possessions of England, began to be reflected 
back again upon that nation, and also upon the 
other ancient governments of Europe. 

Canada and Nova Scotia, or Acadie, lying 
northward of the United States, were first settled 
by Franee, but were alternately in possession of 
England and France, both by their conquests 
and their treaties. But after the final conquest 
of Canada, by the taking of Quebec from France, 
by Gen. Wolfe, in 1759, and its cession to Eng- 
land, by the treaty of Paris of 1763, the tolera- 
tion of religious liberty was established there, 
and also the principles of political liberty, toa 
eertain extent, agreeably to those of the English 
Constitution. ' 

It is well known, that by the settlement of 
Canada by the French, and by the settlement 
of Louisiana by the Spaniards and French, the 
great valley of the Mississippi, Florida, and all 
Western America, reaching to the~Pacific Ocean, 
were destined to be in the possession of those 
two nations, and to have been united in language, 
religion and manners, similarly to Mexico and 
South America; this would have left only the 
Atlantic sea coast margin in the hands of that 
band of Revolutionary statesmen who saw the 
future interests of the country to arise with the 
principles of Republican Liberty. 

At the time of the treaty of Paris, in 17638; 
Dr. Franklin was among the strongest advocates 
for the retention of Canada by England, and its 
union with the American colonies. He address- 
ed to the English ministry his celebrated Cana- 
da pamphlet, and no doubt he foresaw that, by 
aunion under the English government, there 
would result a greater extension of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and the greater improvements of 
society. 

The principles which have gone on with our 
American governments at first by the United 
States, are now received through North Amer- 
ica, and our Union has gradually spread from 
the Eastern to the Western Ocean. The great 
achievement of thus combining into a great na- 
tion the accessions of various emigrations in a wil- 
derness, has been the work of two or three cen- 
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turies—and this, on a much larger scale, brings 
into comparison the expression of Virgil, respect- 
ing the Roman power, which took in all the States 
of Italy, and afterwards governed the western 
parts of the Old World:— 


Tantz motis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


Placed, therefore, 9s America is, in a mid-way 
position, between Europe and Asia—united in a 
common language, and with the toleration of all 
religions —with the unequalled capabilities of in- 
tercourse, rapidly extending through it, from 
one ocean to the other, and with a temperate 
and healthful climate, we may justly contem- 
plate a new era to arise in the destinies of mian- 
kind. 

To the Eastward, our institutions and enter- 
prise reflect, with great advantages, over the el- 
der States of Europe—divided, as they are, into 
their varied languages, with arbitrary and selfish 
interests, locations, and their diverse systems of 
religion and laws. 

To the Westward, they reflect upon the unci- 
vilized Islands of the vast Pacific Occan, and 
upon the populous, inert and incommunicable 
population, both of China and Russia —whose 
chief boast is, either that of an exclusive antiqua- 
ted superiority, or of an unconquerable rudeness 
which separates them from civilization and the 
social claims of mankind. 

With our very peculiar advantages we are pre- 
vailing against all of these—they afford us such 
as have been never afforded to any part of the 
world before, and can, from various circumstan- 
ces, never be again united in, to any similar ex- 
tent. 

Attaining to all the improvements of the old 
world, and with an abundant opportunity to ap- 
ply them ; the North American nation is becom- 
ing indefinitely spacious—on an arena boundless 
in its extent and in its future capabilities. These 
take place from the rapid increase of mankind ; 
the extension and facility of intercourse; the in- 
crease of education, and the interest of mankind 
to cultivate peace and amity; the adaptation of 
our language and the toleration of all religions. 

It seems to have been ordained, and to arise 
from the construction of the earth, and even 
from the shape of the continents, that the inter- 
course of mankind should take place under cir- 
cumstances peculiar to promote a gradual advance- 
ment according to their capabilities. 

At the early period, before the discovery of the 
magnetic needle, the intercourse by ships was 
confined chiefly to the rivers—to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea—the Red Sea—the Caspian Sea, or 
the Eastern Gulf—in which the vessels could not 
go much astray for the want of the knowledge of 
navigation, and could not be driven out even by 
a tempest, and hence it may be proper to reflect 
upon the peculiar gift of the magnetic needle, 
which bas been so important to the increase of 
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mankind, when it became designed that the hu- 
man race should encompass the earth and migrate 
to distant lands, it seems to have pleased Provi- 
dence to afford him an instrument so indispensa- 
bly necessary to his object. It was handed to 
a man as a peculiar and mysterious gift, with- 
out life or organization, incapable of giving any 
account of itself, and one of which man could ob- 
tain no account or history by the power of his 
mind by any reason or analogy. 

With this magnetic needle, through heat, cold, 
light, and darkness, tempest and calm, an influ- 
ence was found which pervaded the interposition 
of all matter. It was sustained to point arbitra- 
rily to the North and South, in a manner not 
otherwise afforded to mankind, by any other in- 
telligence in life or organization. By this he 
is at all times confident in his direction: 

——<“‘ By it the pilot guides, 

His steady helm amid the strugyling tides, 

Cleaves with broad sail the immeasurable sea, 

True to the pole, he asks no star but thee.” 

And yet can discover no principle upon which He 
is to calculate, except but by an implicit reliance 
on its veracity. 

To take the converse of this: how awful would 
be the contemplation, if at any time the powers 
of the magnet should be inert or suspended, even 
for the limited period of a month! how miracu- 
lously would the destinies of a large part of man- 
kind be committed! The contemplation of such 
an aspect is extremely proper, in order to bring 
into view the estimation and value of this extra- 
ordinary and inestimable gift. 

At the later periods, when navigation took 
place between the continents, and the needle was 
extensively used by man to guide his ships in en- 
during and pathless oceans, it appears to have 
been ordered that the intercommunication was to 
be by very long ocean voyages, in order that 
every part of the world should be made known 
tohim. By this means the circumnavigation of 
the world was directed and accomplished through 
the Southern ocean, because no passage was to be 
had, even from one of the temperate climates to 
another around the globe, but by long voyages, 
almost from pole to pole, apparently for the pur- 
pose of exciting man to arduous labour, exercise 
and industry. 

A short passage from Europe to China might 
have been made to the westward of the continents 
of North and South America had they not been 
held together by an indomitable reef of rocks at 
the Isthmus of Darien ; and a short passage might 
have been made to the eastward from Kurope to 
Asia by the Red Sea at the Isthmus of Suez, if 
there had not been interposed—not a reef of rocks, 
but an obstacle equally indomitable, but of an 
opposite character, in a short /ow flat reef or des- 
ert plone of sand, each answering equally the 
purpose of obstructing the early commerce of 
mankind. 
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If there had been easy passages at either of 
these, the great extent of the world, and 

<¢ Thou great main, 

Thou secret world of waters in thyself, ” 
would have remained unknown, unvalued and 
unexplored, for the easier lines of intercourse 
would have been frequented. It is difficult to 
estimate and describe the advantages afforded us 
at this period of our history, arising in some de- 
gree from our people, and also from the peculiar 


locality of our country. 
[To be cominued.] 


TRON STEAMERS AND THE COMPASS. 


The new steamer Persia, the largest, and, we 
presume, the safest ocean steamer now afloat, by 
her late voyage to this country has demonstrated 
one fact of the profoundest scientific and commer- 
cial interest. Qur readers are aware that her 
hull is built of iron. The great obstacle to the 
use of such steamers in ocean navigation has been 
to neutralize the influence of such a mass of iron 
upon the compass. We incline to think this dif- 
ficulty has been not a little exaggeratcd, though 
it has undoubtedly been a grave one. The vari- 
ation of the Persia’s compasses, during the whole 
voyage, as we learn from Captain Judkins him- 
self, did nut exceed three degrees, which is at 
least one degree less than the average variation 
in wooden vessels, 

The Persia is provided with a compass eleva- 
ted some forty feet from her upper deck, to be 
used in regulating the compass below, if neces- 
sary; but the captain informs us that it was en- 
tirely superfluous, and that when he returns to 
Liverpool he shall propose to have both it and 
the mizen-mast, which supports it, removed. We 
should add, that the aberrations to which the 
deck compasses are liable are corrected by a com- 
bination of magnets, patented by‘a Mr. Gray, of 
Liverpool, aid which the captain thinks perfect- 
ly reliable, and all-sufficient. 1t is not certain 
that another steamer, though built by the same 
architect, will have so little influence upon the 
compass as the Persia, or even that she will con- 
tinue to carry hers so nearly in equilibrium 
another voyage; but this invention, with which 
she is supplied, the captain seems to think 
makes it a matter of comparative indifference to 
him whether she does or not. 

The experience of the Persia will be likely to 
give a new impulse to the manufacture of iron 
vessels in the United States, and create a new 
demand for iron, scarcely less considerable than 
that for railways. And the discovery is most 
timely. As our forest timber grows more scarce 
on the seaboard, railways are making iron more 
abundant; and it will be a relief to those who 
have been worrying themselves, lest our supplies 
of ship-timber would give out and leave us noth- 
ing to replace and add to our ocean bottoms, to 
know that we have enough of the best ship-tim- 
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ber in the world, in more than a dozen States 
of the Union, to provide for all the commerce of 
the earth for a thousand years.—V. Y. Post. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


What ! ALL war wrong ? 

Yes, says the Peace man. 

Then the war which gained American Indepen- 
dence, our glorious Revolutionary war, was 
wrong ! 

It was. 

Then, sir, tell me this, if youcan. Where 
would our great, prosperous, and happy coun- 
try have been at this moment, but for that 
war? 

I will tell you. It would have been more 
prosperous, more moral, and happier than it 
now is. 

You cannot surely believe such an absurdity. 
Wonderfully prosperous and happy we should 
be, no doubt, remaining to this hour under the 
tyranny of Great Britain! 

There is your mistake, my friend. You take 
it for granted, without examination, that we 
could never’ have freed ourselves from British 
dommation, except by war. Now, I say, that we 
should have attained independence as effectually, 
as specdily, as honourably, and under very much 
more favorable circumstances, if we had not re- 
sorted to arms. 

Very well: now show me how it could have 
been done. 

Our fathers might have accomplished this ob- 
ject, great as it was, merely by taking the course 
which the Society of Friends took to maintain 
their rights, and by which, thoagh a small and 
despised body of men, they compelled the English 
and American governments to recognize and 
protect those rights. This course consisted of 
three things. Ist, A steady and quiet refusal 
to comply with unjust requisitions ; 2d, publie 
declarations of their grievances, and demands 
for redress ; and 3d, patient endurance of what- 
ever vivlence was used to compel their submis- 
sion. 

We have every reason to expect that steady 
perseverance in a course like this will ultimately 
succeed, wherever the cause is just. Because 
“ moral might is always on the side of right;” 
and because governments are composed of men, 
and not of brutes. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that our fathers 
had acted in the manner I have mentioned, and 
see what the various stages of the process wonld 
have been. In every part of the contest, they 
strictly adhere to the principles above stated. 
They carefully refrain from violence, constantly 
remonstrate against the oppressive acts, and per- 
severe in passive resistance. When the taxed 
teais brought to their shores, they universally 
abstain from the use of it. It lies undemanded 
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in the ware-houses, and thus the plan of taxation, 

as far as that article goes, is as completely de- | 
feated as it could have been by violence ard 

robbery. When the stamped paper is taxed, 

they carry on their business without if. This | 
involves great difficulty, inconvenience, and em- 
barrassment of business. No matter! They | 
are patriots, and willing to suffer for their coun- | 
try; and the evils thus endured are infinitely | 
less than the calamities of war. If direct taxes | 
are laid upon them, they quietly, but universally, 

refuse payment. Their property is seized and | 
sold to raise the tax. They patiently submit to 
this evil, for their country’s sake, and rejoice 
that it is so slight in comparison with war. Im- 
prisonment, insult, and abuse of every kind, are 
added to enforce the oppressive acts of parlia- 
ment. Still no violence is used, either for de- | 
fence or retaliation ; but petitions, remonstrances, 
delegations are multiplied as the occasions for 
them recur. When all these measures are found 
to fail of success, they unite in solemn assembly 
to make to the world a declaration of their | 
wrongs, and pronounce their formal separation 
from, and independence of the British nation. 
This movement excites new and more violent | 
demonstrations of hostility on the part of the | 
British functionaries. The signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the officers of the 
new government, are seized and sent to England 
to take their trial for high treason. No opposi- 
tion is made, no defence attempted by the patri- 
ot leaders. They are ready to lay down their 
lives in support of the liberty of their country, 
and they rejoice to meet the danger in this form, 
in which they can explain and defend their prin- | 
ciples, rather than to submit their cause to the 





| 


decision of brute force on the battle-field, where | 
their own fall would involve the destruction of 


thousands of their countrymen. They are tried 

by the constituted authorities of England, and 

calmly avow and defend their revolutionary 

measures. They are found guilty, sentenced tu 

death, and (for we will suppose the worst) actu- 

ally executed as traitors. But their defence, 

their bold and clear explanation of the principles 

of liberty, their new views of the relative rights 

and duties of a government and its subjects, are 

in the mean time eagerly read and pondered by 

all the British nation. And while this good 

seed is taking root in the hearts of the people, | 
the source of power, let us return to the United | 
States, and see what the revolutionists, thus sud- 

denly deprived of their leaders, are doing. 

As soon asthat noble band of pioneers is taken 
from them, they choose others to administer 
the affairs of the new nation? These, too, are 
seized as rebels. They immediately elect more. 
What shall the colonial officers do against such | 
pertinacious, yet unresisting opponents? The 
whole population avow their determination t« be 
free. The whole population offer themselves for j 


| death of their leaders in England. 
| fuel to the fire. 
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punishment. The prisons are filled to overflow. 
ing with rebels; yet they have accomplished 
nothing, for every man they meet is a rebel. 
What is to be done? Shall they send for an 
army? That is needless, for their present force 
is unresisted. But suppose an army comes. 
They can do nothing but take prisoners and de- 
stroy property, and perhaps execute a few per- 
sons; for I take it for granted that they would 
not attempt to put to death the great mass of the 
population. All that they do to enforces obedi- 
ence renders them more odious to the people, and 
nothing is effected towards destroying the prin- 
ciples of liberty. Intelligence arrives of the 
This adds 
Their determination, before 
strong, is now irrevocable. On the other hand, 
the news of their measures, their pertinacity and 
their non-resistance, is constantly going to the 
people of England, a people already moved to 
symputhy by the constancy and heroism of the 
patriot leaders, and already half persuaded by 
the arguments of those leaders that their cause 
is just. Can it be imagined, is it consistent 
with the attributes of human nature to suppose, 
that such a persevering and undaunted defence 
of principles so just would fail of working con- 
viction in the hearts of a people like the Eng- 
lish? Even were it possible for parliament to 
persevere in the attempt to subjugate such oppo- 
nents by force, the whole English people, the 
whole civilized world, indeed, would cry out 
shame upon them, and force them to abandon 
the design, and finally to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Americans. 

Jt follows as a necessary inference from the 
principles before alluded to, namely, that moral 
might is always on the side of justice, and that 
governors and legislators are never destitute of 
the feelings and sympathies of men, that firm 
perseverance in such a course as I have described 
must have resulted in the acknowledgement of 
American Independence; and probably that re- 
sult would have occurred in much less time than 
was occupied by the revolutionary war. This 
will be made perfectly clear by looking, for a 
moment, at the reason why Great Britain at last 
gave up the contest. Did we conquer that 
mighty nation? Notatall! Still less did they 
conquer us! Why, then, did not the war con- 
tinue? Simply and solely because Great Britain 
was tired of fighting! absolutely wearied out by 
contention and. its necessary consequences! 
Would not a similar pertinacity in time produce 
the same effect without the use of physical force? 
I say, we should certainly inthis way have at- 
tained our Independence. 

We will now suppose this object effected. Let 
us see what evils the pacific course has produced, 
in comparison with the evils actually resulting 
from the revolutiunary war. 

Ist. Loss or tire. We will make a liberal 
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estimate, and allow that one thousand persons| the revolutionary army and navy. Then the 
have been executed as traitors, after deliberate] whole spirit and practice of war produce a slight 
trial and sentence; and that ten thousand (men, | estimation of the value of human life. Habits of 
women, and children,) have been slain, unresist- | plunder destroy that regard which we naturally 
ing, by the exasperated British soldiers. Upon | feel for the private property. The absolute and 
this enormously exaggerated supposition we have | unconditional obedience demanded by military 
eleven thousand lives lost. But it is computed | superiors, takes away the sense of individual 
that a hundred thousand Americans perished | responsibility to God. In short, war is permitted 
during the eight years of the revolutionary war. | to suspend all the rules of morality. 


We have, then, a direct saving of eighty-nine} The loss of $400,000,000$ and even the de- 
thousand lives of American citizens by pacific) struction of 100,000 lives, appear but trifling 
measures. This alone should decide the ques-| evils, in comparison with the enormous deprava- 
tion in favor of peace. But we have other con-| tion of moral habits and religious principles 


siderations. which the revolutionary war has produced in 
2d. EXPENSE, DIRECT AND INDIRECT. Com-| this nation. 


merce, trade, and manufacturers have been to a 
great extent suspended, and a large amount of 
property has been wantonly destroyed by the de- 
vastations of theenemy. But all this would have 
happened to a still greater extent in war; and the 
non- resisting policy has saved us the enormous | yo,, 
expense of supporting an army and navy, and of bt: 
building and equipping fortifications. The direct | od eam ee = a ee 
expense of the revolutionary war to our country; hana ssid : i. ata ate m ar at 
is estimated, by Pitkin, at $135,000,000. The| ie iy mot have tirben place, had our ow 
same author has stated the direct expense of our ied leah eile cea Se "h — ble 
military operations since that war, to be more oni h een lineal “a - an he 
than $300,000,000, All this, at least, $435,-|*. nae Britai gh, to reluse to ght 
000,000, we should have saved by the pacific | er rere . 
policy. | Having gained their independence in the mode 
3d. Tue INTERESTS OF MORALITY AND RE-| 2bove mentioned, most assuredly THEY WOULD 
LIGION. If a whole péople have such a sense of | NOT HAVE CONTINUED TO HOLD THEIR FELLOW- 
their duty to God as to refuse to protect | CREATURES IN SLAVERY. 
selves by means which he has forbidden, they} Upon this point we cannot be mistaken. Men 
will not be likely to neglect either to recognize | who had been led by Christian principle to re- 
his hand, or implore his protection, throughout gard the rights and abstain from the destruction 


The considerations above mentioned entirely 
satisfy me not only that we should have gained 
our independence, but that we should have been 
more prosperous, better and happier than we 
now are, had there been no revolutionary 


the struggle. The Sabbath has been strictly ob- | of their enemies, could not have deliberately 


served, and the supplications of the nation have 
arisen more ardently than ever to Him who 
holds the hearts of kings in hishand. The mass/ strongly demonstrated their belief in the doc- 
of the people, having their mifds intently fixed | trine, that the whole human race are alike enti- 


Rt a system of oppression and fraud against 
on the great struggle between liberty and oppres- tled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


their former fellow-sutferers. Men who had so 


sion, and anxiously watching the contest of| could not have systematically manufactured and 
faith, love, patience and hope, against carnal | used whips, chains, handcuffs and branding-irons. 
weapons, have been strongly withheld both from | They would not have kept back the hire of the 
trifling amusements and vicious indulgences. At| laborer; they would not have taken away the 
the close of the struggle, therefore, the interests of | key of knowledge; they would neither have de- 
religion and morality are more flourishing than at nied the theory, nor shrunk from the practice of 
its commencement immediate emancipation. They would certainly 
But, on the other hand, look at the long train | have been, in truth as well as in pretence, a free 
of moral evils which crowd in the track of our | people. 
revolutionary war. Intemperance, which has| Again. They would not have proceeded to de- 
now become so extensively the disgrace of our | fraud, corrupt, and exterminate the original in- 
land, unquestionably had its origin in the daily habitants of this country. They would neither 
rations of spirit served to the revolutionary army | have deprived the Indians of their lands, nor sup- 
and navy. Sabbath-breaking was abhorred by | plied them with liquid fire, nor broken their faith, 
the descendants of the pious pilgrims, until war, | plighted in solemn treaties, nor expended the rev- 
which knows no Sabbath, broke over the appro- | enues of the country in making war upon them. 
priate employments of thatday. Licentiousness, | How much treasure, how much blood, how many 
the proverbial inmate of every camp, and pro- | precious lives, how many immortal souls, might 
faneness, a vice almost universal anong soldiers, | they have saved! 
have fearfully increased since their toleration in| Lastly. They would not have admitted the sys- 
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tem of violence and retaliation a3 a.constituent 
part of their own government. Having forgiven 
their foreign foes, they would have pursued the 
like Christian course towards every domestic 
enemy. Having conquered by suffering in the 
great contest between nations, they would have 
trusted to the same means for overcoming all mi- 
nor evils. So far from depending on the gallows, 
the prison, the stocks, the whipping-post, for peace 
and quietness, thef would utterly have rejected 
all such barbarous instruments, and substituted 
for them love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, hope, patience, meekuess. 
And, doing thus, they would have found the 
word of God a sure reliance; the whole armor of 
God a safe protection. 


“When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then Thou 
knewest my path.”—PsaLm cxliii. 3. 
My God! whose gracious pity I may claim, 
Calling thee Father—sweet, endearing name, 
The sufferings of this weak and weary frame, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


From human eye ’tis better to conceal 

Much that I suffer, much I hourly feel; 

But oh! this thought does tranquillize and heal, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Each secret conflict with indwelling sin, 
Each sickening fear—*‘ I ne’er the prize shall 4vin,”’ 
Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din, 
All, all are known to Thee. 
When in the morning unrefreshed I wake, 
Or in the night but little rest can take, 
This brief appeal submissively 1 make, 
All, all is known to Thee. E. Fry. 


Copied from an old manuscript, for Friends’ Intelligencer, 


*‘ Hast thou aught against a brother ? 

A weak offending brother ; and canst thou 

Cast him off, as one devoid of all that’s 

Good and excellent ? Whose heart can never 

Be the residence of pure and virtuous 

Motive, the avenues of which are closed 

Against the “ inspeaking voice of conscience ?” 
As one, o’er whom foul mercenary views 

Obtain prolific sway, 

Whose aim is interest, whose ambition gain ? 
Canst thou withdraw all social influence, 

And thus esteeming him, by utterance, 

Bias other minds—create the flame of prejudice, 
And relax the bonds of social fellowship ? 

Dost thou eject the recreant from 

Thy list of friends as totally unworthy ? 

Oh think, doth not thy own heart sometimes err, 
And having cause to claim forbearance, 

Extend the same to each offending one. 

That high and holy principle should e’er 
Succumb to want, or worldly gain, is deeply 
Deeply, to be mourned ; but yet *tis never 
Ours to step upon the threshold of the Judge 
Of all the Earth—to censure and condemn 
An erring fellow-mortal, who thro’ very 
Weakness may have strayed from the righteous 

path— 
But rather, meekly should we labor for 
His good. With hope and charity seek to 
Reclaim the wanderer; by the gentleness 
Of Christian love allure him back into 
The path of virtue. So should we prove 
A help and succour one unto another;— 
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E’en though vain our effort,—yet, could we rest 

In humble trust that we had truly sought, 

In tenderness, to act the Christian’s part, 

‘The mind would centre into holy quiet, 

And the sweet reward of peace would then be 
ours.” 


From the Independent. 
SNOW POWER. 
Is there anything in the world so devoid of 
all power as snow-flakes? It has no life. It is 
not organized. It is not even a positive thing, 
but is formed negatively, by the withdrawal of 
heat from moisture. It forms .in silence and in 
the obscurity of the radiant ether far up above 
eye-sight or hand-reach. It starts earthward so 
thin, so filmy and unsubstantial, that gravitation 
itself seems at a loss to know how to get a hold 
| upon it. Therefore it comes down with a wa- 

vering motion, balf attracted and half let alone. 

We have sat and watched the fall of snow until 
| our head grew dizzy, for it is a bewitching sight 
| to persons speculatively inclined. There is an 
| aimless way of riding down, a simple, careless, 
| thoughtless motion, that leads you to think 
| that nothing can be more nonchalaut than snow. 
| And then it rests upon a leaf or alights upon the 
‘ground with such a daiaty step, so softly, so 
| quietly, that you almost pity its virgin helpless- 
|ness. if you reach out your hand to help it, 
| your very touch destroys it. It dies in your 
| palm, and departs as a tear. 


| If any one should ask what is the most harm- 
| less and innocent thing on earth, he might be 


| answered, a snow-flake. And yet, in its own 
| way of exerting itself it stands among the fore- 
| most powers on earth. When it fills the air the 
sun cannot shine, the eye becomes powerless ; 
| neither hunter nor pilot, guide nor watchman, 
| are any better than blind men. The eagle and 
| the mole are on a level of vision. All the kings 
of the earth could not send forth an edict to 
| mankind, saying, ‘ Let labor cease.” But this 
white plumed light infantry clears out the fields, 
drives men home from the highway, and puts 
half a continent under ban. It is a despiser of 
old landmarks and very quietly unites all proper- 
ties, covering up fences, hiding paths and roads, 
and doing in one day a work which the engi- 
| neers and labors of the whole earth could not do 
in years ! 

But let the wind arise (itself but the move- 
ment of soft invisible particles of air), and how 
is this peaceful seeming of snow-flakes changed ! 
In an instant the air raves. There is fury and 
spite in the atmosphere. It pelts you, and 
searches you out in every fold and seam of your 
garments. It comes without search-warrant 
through crack and crevice of your house. It 
pours over the hills, and lurks down in valleys, 
or roads, or cuts, until in a night it has entreach- 
ed itself formidably against the most expert 
human strength. For, now, lying in drifts huge 
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and wide, it bids defiance to engine and engi- 
neer. 

All these thoughts and a great many others, 
we had leisure to spin, last night, while we lay 
within two miles of Morristown, N. J., beating 
away ata half-mile inclined plane heaped with 
snow. We look upon the engine as the symbol 
of human skill and power. In its summer rush 
along a dry track it would seem literally invinci- 
ble. It comes roaring up towards you, it sweeps 
gigantically past you, with the wild scream of its 
whistle, waving the bushes and rustling the 
grass and flowers on either side, and filling the 
air with clouds of smoke and dust, and you look 
upon its roaring course gradually dying out of 
sight and hearing, as if some supernatural de- 
velopment of Might had passed by you in a 
vision. But now this wonderful thing is as 
tame as a wounded bird; all its spirit is gone. 
No blow is struck. The snow puts forth no 
power. [t simply lies still. That is cnough. The 
laboring engine groans and pushes; backs out 
and plunges in again ; retreats and rushes again. 

It becomes entangled. The snow is every- 
where. Itis before it and behind it. It pene- 
trates the whole engine, is sucked up in the 
draft, whirls in sheets into the engine-room ; tor- 
ments the cumbered wheels, clogs the joints, 
and, packing down under the drivers, it fairly 
lifts the ponderous engine off from its feet, and 
strands it-across the track! Well done, snow! 


That was a notable victory! Thou mayest well 
consent now to yield to scraper and snow-plough ! 

However, it was not our engine that got off 
the track, but another beyond Morristown. Ours 


could not get off nor get along. It could only 
push and stop. ‘Ihe pushing was a failure, the 
stopping was very effectual. It kept us till nine 
o’clock before we reached the lecture-room. But 
the audience had waited with wonderful patience 
till we got there, and then, with a patience even 
more exemplary, till we got through—at half- 
past ten. y 

In the morning, returning, we gloried over 
the last night's struggle; and shot down the 
inclined plane with a comfortable velocity, up 
which we had vainly toiled in the darkness and 
snow but so few hours before. 

In a few weeks another silent force will come 
forth. And a noiseless battle will ensue, in 
which this now victorious army of flakes shall be 
itself vanquished. A rain-drop is stronger than 
a snow-flake. One by one the armed drops will 
dissolve the crystals and let forth the spirit im- 
prisoned in them. Descending quickly into the 
earth, the drops shall search the roots and give 
their breasts to their myriad mouths. The bud 
shall open its eye. The leaf shall lift up its 
head. The grass shall wave its spear, and the 
forests hang out their banners! How signifi- 
cant is this silent, gradual, but irresistible power 
of rain and snow, of moral truth in this world! 
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‘¢ For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bad, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out.of my mouth : it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 
DR. FITCH’S LECTURE ON INSECTS. 

Among other things mentioned by Dr. Fitch 
in his Lecture before the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, were the following interesting facts ; 

The locusts of the ancients which so scourged 
whole provinces as to compel the inhabitants to 
flee from their homes, was doubtless a variety of 
our grass-hopper. [Here the Doctor passed 
around among the audience a specimen from 
Egypt, probably a lineal descendant of those 
that plagued the oppressors of the Israelites, side 
by side with one which he had received from 
Utah, the difference being scarcely discernible. } 
All nations have either in song or tradition given 
evidence that the locust in its prolific.,generations 
has proved the scourge of the world: [And the 
lecturer gave quotations from the Arab and Chi- 
nese poets confirming this.] So voracious is the 
locust that it shows no preference for any kind 
of grass or shrub, but devours indiscriminately 
aromatic and pungent herbs, and even dry hay, 
straw or twigs, and their rate of increase is in- 
credible. Having devoured every green thing 
in one locality, they fly with great facility to 
other and sometimes distant places. They have 
been seen four hundred and fifty miles from land 
in such numbers as to darken the sky and sea, 
covering deck, masts and shrouds, and forming 
a solid column of more than five hundred miles 
in breadth. Their stench is such as to induce 
pestilence among the iuhabitants of the country 
whom while - they have scourged. [Dr. F. 
then showed thatwost of these dire effects had 
in a considerable degree been experienced in 
Utah and Culifornia, almost threatening to de- 
populate many districts; also stating that the 
same insect has been seen in our latitude, and 
even in the neighborhood of New York City.] 
Another insect which has proved exceedingly 
destructive is the Chinch Bug, a small insect 
about the size and having nearly the form of a 
grain of rye, of a nearly black color, and posses- 
sing a scent like the bed-bug, which it in other 
respects resembles. With its needle-like probos- 
cis it punctures the tender parts of the plant and 
sucks out its juices. It prefers the wheat plant, 
but, having devoured this, it attacks also oats, 
Indian corn, and grass of all kinds. It first ap- 
peared in the Carolinas, and about twelve years 
ago was scen in Illinois, about the same time 
that the Mormons settled in Nauvoo. Hence 
they were then cailed Mormon Lice. They cov- 
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ered the surface of the ground in many places, 
resenting the appearance at a little distance of 
lack ants. For three years past, and particu- 
larly the last year, they have been very destruc- 
tive, and have spread over a great part of LIli- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin. €ven the tallest 
Hlinois corn, when attacked by them, is in afew 
days blackened and withered. The stench emit- 
ted by them, either when dead or injured, was 
intolerable, and the most sickening imaginable. 
On the mowing machines of a certain maker 
were boxes arranged for the men to stand in, so 
as-to save them from the necessity of stopping 
whenat work. These boxes became in the affect- 
ed districts so filled with the Chinch bug that | 
the men, being annoyed by having these pests | 
crawling up their legs and bodies, would stamp | 
numbers of them to death, when a still more | 
distressing consequence was experienced in the 
overwhelming effluvia which they emitted. Dry 
weather seems ‘most favorable to their propaga- 
tion and devastation. The Wheat Midge also is | 
one of the most destructive insects, and is iden- 
tical with the European insect of that name. 
There is a parasitic insect which is the natural 
enemy of the midge. [The Doctor stated that | 
he had from Mr. Curtis and other members of | 
the London Entomological Society a primise | 
that they would render him the requisite assist- 
ance to introduce this destroyer of the midge. ] | 
There are two varieties of still another insect | 
which has proved very injurious—namely, the 
Thrips. Of one of these I have received apeci- 
mens from Wisconsin, and the other I found on 
my own place in New York. This insect is so 
numerous in Europe that a celebrated entomolo- 
gist has said that he never examined a head of 
wheat which was free from it. The well-known 
cat-worm is another insect whieh has received 
particular attention. I have not yet.completed 
my examinations, but am inglined to the belief 
that this is by no means thé@tow and sluggish 
creature that it appears in thé day-time, but that 
it is an exceedingly active traveler by night, of- 
ten crossing the largest cornfield in a few hours. 
I have reason to believe that it rarely commits 
its depredations on the spot where it was hatched. 
I recommend the plowing of a deep furrow around 
the field as a means of stopping its progress. Of 
this worm there are several varieties. They 





change to dark-colored moths which fly into our 
windows at night in great quantities. These 
moths have been described by English Entomol- 
ogists as very rare native insects; but they are 
American insects which have accidentally found 
their way across the Atlantic. 

The lecturer showed the practical benefits of 
these investigations, by reading extracts from 
letters of farmers, who stated that they had in- 
ereased their crops more than one third by a- 
dopting the suggestions in his report for 1854.— 
New York Tribune. 


FRIENDS’ &©INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS , 

Friovr ann Meat.—Flour is higher; sales at $7 25 
for standard brands, and $7 75 a$8 00 for common and 
extra brands. Fancy lots are selling at $9 50. Rye 
Flour is firm at $5. Sales of Penna. Corn Meal at $3 
per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is in light supply and more in de- 
mand. Sales of good red at $1 60 a $1 70, ane $1 70 
a $1 85 fur good white. Rye is dull; sales in store 
at $1, Cornis in better demand; sales of new yellow 
at 60c in store. Oats are dull at 38 a 40c. per bushel. 
r}*HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm 
| of Parrish & Hough, is this day dissolved by limi- 
tation. 

‘The basiness will be settled by Saml. & Wm. D. 
Parrish, at the N. E. corner of Arch and Third streets. 

Philadelphia, 12mo. 31st. 1855. 

The Subscribers have this day entered into a part- 
nership under the firm of Parrish & Bradshaw, for 
transacting the WALI, PAPER business, and would 


| respectfully solicit the patronage and co-operation of 


the public in their undertaking. . : 

Having removed to THE STORE N. E. CORNER OF | 
Tuirp anp ARCH STREETS, We are now prepared to exe- © 
cute any orders for Papering Dwellings, Stores, Halls, © 
Counting Rooms, &c., in every style, in city or coun- © 
try, with despatch and on reasonable terms. 

Persona] attention given, and careful experienced ~ 
workmen employed. Friends’ Marriage Certificates § 
for meetings, or private houses, beautifully engraved | 
on parchment, also for sale. 

SAMUEL PARRISH, 
JOSEPH T. BRADSHAW. 
Philada., 1mo. 1st. 1856. 


\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Terms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

'4. The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 2ith of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the .Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drewing $3 00. Noexiracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ereildoun P. O., Chester Co., Fa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 











